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“  A  country  strong  enough  for  Germany  to  fear  as  an  enemy 
is  certainly  strong  enough  for  Britain  to  welcome  as  a  friend.” 


“  Manchester  Guardian  ”  leader,  February  27,  1939. 


COME  will  be  surprised  at  the  title  of  this  pamphlet  :  so  different  is  the 
^impression  made  by  years  of  newspaper  propaganda  against  the  U.S.S.R. 
“  Russia  our  best  friend?  Didn’t  she  let  us  down  in  the  war?  ”  many  an 
older  man  or  woman  may  ask.  No,  Russia  did  not  let  Britain  down  during  the 
war.  On  the  contrary,  by  her  sacrifice  of  4,000,000  lives  on  the  Eastern  front 
between  1914  and  1917,  she  drew  away  the  biggest  fighting  units  of  the  German 
army  more  than  once,  when  the  Western  front  was  in  a  critical  position,  as 
before  the  battle  of  the  Marne  in  1914,  during  the  Italian  collapse  in  1915,  and 
during  the  battle  of  the  Somme  in  1916. 

During  the  Last  War 

These  4,000,000  young  Russian  soldiers  were  sacrificed  in  every  sense  of  the 
word.  Tsarism  was  so  corrupt  and  reactionary  that  it  had  hampered  the 
industrial  development  of  its  great  country,  with  the  result  that  Russia  entered 
the  war  without  her  own  arms  industry,  and  relying  only  on  Allied  help.  When 
that  help  was  interrupted  by  German  submarines,  the  Russian  army  was 
slowly  but  surely  disarmed  by  the  wastage  of  war.  Yet  it  went  on  fighting. 
By  1917  it  was  common  to  find  on  the  Eastern  front  that  there  was  one  rifle 
between  five  or  six  men,  one  machine-gun  per  battalion,  one  shell  per  gun  per 
day. 

Russia  went  out  of  the  war  after  1917— the  year  of  two  revolutions  (one 
against  Tsardom  in  March,  one  against  capitalism  in  November) — because  she 
could  not  fight  any  longer.  Yet  the  Soviet  Government,  set  up  in  November 
1917,  tried  to  make  the  best  of  the  situation.  It  dragged  out  the  peace  negotia¬ 
tions  with  the  Germans,  to  broadcast  appeals  for  a  general  armistice  and  a 
peace  without  annexations  and  without  reparations.  This  appeal  provoked 
great  strikes  in  Germany  and  Austria.  But  the  Allies  refused  to  listen,  because 
they  were  out  to  break  up  the  empires  of  the  enemy  Powers  and  take  their 
colonies.  Many  statesmen  to-day  are  wise  after  the  event,  and  shake  their  heads 
over  the  “  unwise  ”  Peace  Treaties  of  1919.  Had  the  Soviet  appeals  been 
listened  to,  the  world  would  be  a  happier  place  to-day. 

But  even  after  the  Allies  had  contemptuously  rejected  the  Soviet  appeal, 
and  the  German  militarists  were  pressing  their  demands  on  practically  unarmed 
Russia,  the  Soviet  Government  gave  Britain  another  chance,  by  offering  to 
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Mr.  Lloyd  George  says : 

We  have  now  reached  a  point 
when  the  democracies  can  give  away 
no  more  without  a  humiliation  too 
abject  for  the  most  faint-hearted 
and  fatuous  Ministries  in  Britain  or 
France. 

The  supreme  diplomatic  imbe¬ 
cility  of  snubbing  Russia  ought  to 
be  repaired  without  loss  of  time. 
The  peril  is  great — and  it  is  immi¬ 
nent. 

News  Chronicle. 


Why  the 
Revolution  ? 


restart  warlike  operations  against  the  Germans,  if  the  Allies 
would  give  them  military  help.  The  story  has  been  told  by  Mr. 
Lockhart,  then  British  representative  in  Moscow,  in  his  Memoirs 
of  a  British  Agent.  But  we  know  from  these  and  Mr.  Lloyd 
George’s  Memoirs  that  the  offer  was  rejected,  because  the 
Coalition  Government  preferred  to  make  war  on  a  Socialist 
Government. 

Even  so,  it  has  been  admitted  by  all  the  leading  German 
generals  of  the  day,  in  their  later  reminiscences,  that  in  order 
to  enforce  their  peace  terms  on  Russia  they  had  to  keep 
800,000  men  in  the  Ukraine,  just  when  they  were  needed  in  the 
west  :  and  furthermore  that  the  seeds  of  Socialism  sown  in  the 
German  army,  by  contact  with  Socialist  Russia,  were  so 
powerful  that  they  opened  the  eyes  of  the  German  soldiers  to 
the  true  war  aims  of  their  rulers  and  thus,  in  less  than  a  year, 
led  to  the  German  collapse. 

“  But  surely  the  Bolsheviks  confiscated  British  property?  ” 
may  be  the  next  question.  In  point  of  fact,  it  was  only  the 
land  that  was  nationalised  without  compensation  at  the 
beginning  of  the  Socialist  Revolution.  The  factories  were 
nationalised  only  a  few  months  later,  when  their  former  owners 
began  to  sabotage  their  working,  and  British  and  French 
troops  invaded  Russia  with  the  express  object  of  overthrowing 
the  Soviet  Government.  But  this  question  goes  deeper : 
British  investors  lost  not  only  shares  and  factories,  but  also 
loans  which  they  had  made  to  the  Tsar.  Yet  a  majority  of 
members  of  the  Duma  (the  Russian  Parliament,  created  after 
the  first  revolution  of  1905)  had  warned  foreign  investors  that, 
if  they  lent  money  to  the  Tsar,  it  would  only  be  to  help  him 
maintain  his  bloodthirsty  and  tyrannical  system,  and  that  the 
Russian  people  would  not  take  responsibility  for  debts  incurred 
in  the  process  of  keeping  them  in  slavery. 

For  what  was  the  system  against  which  the  Bolsheviks 
led  the  various  peoples  of  Russia  in  revolt,  in  1917  ?  It  was  a 
system  in  which  nearly  a  hundred  million  peasants  lived  in 
rags,  with  scarcely  any  education  (over  60  per  cent,  of  the 
people  were  illiterate),  eating  meat  only  three  or  four  times  a 
year,  living  chiefly  on  black  bread  and  cabbage  soup,  with  an 
infant  death  rate  the  highest  in  Europe,  and  working  un¬ 
stinted  hours  for  a  class  of  absentee  landlords.  It  was  a  system, 
furthermore,  in  which  workmen  had  an  average  ten-  to  twelve- 
hour  day,  with  an  average  wage,  officially  recorded,  of  £2  10s. 
a  month,  living  in  insanitary  basements  or  herded  in  factory 
dormitories,  prohibited  from  striking  or  forming  trade  unions, 
much  less  forming  political  parties  :  and  liable  to  flogging, 
shooting,  imprisonment  or  Siberian  exile  if  they  tried  to 
improve  their  conditions. 
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It  is  not  without  significance  that  the  very  first  leaflet 
which  Lenin,  as  a  young  man  of  25,  drew  up  for  the  illegal 
Socialist  Party  in  St.  Petersburg,  in  1895,  was  about  the  dis¬ 
graceful  conditions  of  the  workers  at  a  textile  mill  owned  by  a 
British  firm!  Is  it  not  rather  too  much  to  expect  that  the 
Russian  workers,  after  supplying  handsome  profits  for  foreign 
investors  out  of  their  misery  for  so  many  years,  should  have 
considered  British  employers’  property  interests  in  making 
their  revolution  ? 

Yet  it  is  a  fact,  as  has  been  noted  earlier,  that  these 
interests  were  not  formally  confiscated,  and  an  amicable 
arrangement  might  have  been  arrived  at,  were  it  not  that  the 
British,  French,  and  other  Governments,  preferred  to  begin  the 
costly  policy  of  Allied  intervention  in  Russia,  which  did  damage 
amounting,  at  a  moderate  estimate,  to  over  £2,000,000,000 — 
far  more  than  all  the  claims  of  foreign  investors  put  together. 

********* 

“  What  about  Russian  propaganda,  though,  after  the  war 
was  over  ?  ”  may  be  the  next  question.  The  answer  is  that 
anyone  is  free  to  search  the  files  of  the  newspapers  since 
Britain  signed  an  agreement  with  Russia,  in  1921,  but  he  will 
not  find  a  single  case  in  which  the  Soviet  Government  has 
carried  out  propaganda  for  the  overthrow  of  British  institu¬ 
tions  or  against  the  British  Empire — even  when,  as  was  dis¬ 
covered  in  after  years,  British  military  intelligence  officers  and 
agents  were  supplying  arms  to  rich  peasants  in  Central  Asia 
and  the  Caucasus  for  a  revolt  against  the  Soviet  Government, 
and  British  technical  experts  were  convicted  of  espionage  and 
wrecking  against  the  U.S.S.R. 

Propaganda  in  this  country  is  done  by  a  variety  of 
agencies.  The  most  powerful  of  them  all,  with  about  10,000,000 
copies  of  daily  papers  at  their  disposal,  are  half  a  dozen  mil¬ 
lionaires  who  own  the  big  press  combines,  and  conduct  inces¬ 
sant  propaganda  for  capitalism  in  general  and  conservatism  in 
particular.  Other  propaganda  is  done  through  one  newspaper 
and  a  variety  of  other  means  by  the  Labour  Party,  which  is 
an  affiliated  section  of  the  Labour  and  Socialist  International. 
Still  further  propaganda  is  done  by  the  Communist  Party,  with 
means  much  smaller  than  those  of  the  two  groups  just  men¬ 
tioned,  but  which  is  an  affiliated  member  of  the  Communist 
International.  While  the  latter  has  its  headquarters  in  Moscow, 
this  is  in  virtue  of  the  Soviet  Constitution,  which  allows  freedom 
for  persecuted  foreign  workers  to  take  asylum  on  its  territory  : 
and  no  more  makes  the  Soviet  Government  responsible  for  the 
Communist  International  than  having  the  Socialist  Inter¬ 
national  in  London  makes  Mr.  Chamberlain’s  Government 
responsible.  Moreover,  the  Communist  International  is 
governed  by  a  congress  and  an  executive  committee,  and  in 


Vyvyan  Adams,  M.P. 
(Con.) 

Whatever  may  be  our  reading  of 
the  signs  of  the  times,  the  survival  of 
democracy  must  largely  depend 
upon  relations  between  Paris,  Lon¬ 
don,  Moscow,  and  Washington.  My 
information  is  that  at  the  moment 
the  Russian  Government  feels  that 
it  has  been  rebuffed,  but  there 
is  every  reason  to  expect  a  ready 
response  to  cordial  language  from 
the  spokesmen  of  the  Western 
democracies. 

Reported  in  the  Manchester 
Guardian,  February  27,  1939. 
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Conditions 


neither  of  these  do  the  Russian  Communists  have  more  than  a 
fraction  of  the  representation. 

Those  who  talk  about  propaganda  must  face  the  fact  that 
what  the  millionaires  object  to  is  not  propaganda  as  such — 
they  welcome  Nazi  propagandists  to-day,  as  they  welcomed 
Russian  “  Whites  ”  for  years — but  propaganda  which  might 
injure  their  interests. 

The  question  will  still  be  asked  :  “  But  what  has  Russia 
done  for  us  in  a  positive  way,  that  justifies  your  calling  her  our 
best  friend  ?  ”  This  question  deserves  a  plain  answer. 


Britain  and  the  Soviet 

Identity  of  Peace  Interests 

From  Mr.  Robert  Boothby,  M.P. 

Sir, — Mr.  Stalin’s  recent  speech 
to  the  Congress  of  Soviets  has  not 
received  the  publicity  in  this  coun¬ 
try  which  it  deserves.  It  contained, 
perhaps  inevitably,  some  unflatter¬ 
ing  references  to  the  Western 
democracies.  But  he  laid  down  a 
concrete  foreign  policy  which  is  of 
considerable  intrinsic  importance  at 
the  present  time.  It  was  based  on 
the  following  four  points  : 

(1)  Peace,  and  the  strengthening  of 
business-like  relations  with  all 
countries. 

(2)  Close  and  neighbourly  relations 
with  all  countries  which  have 
a  common  frontier  with  the 
U.S.S.R. 

(3)  Support  for  nations  which  are 
the  victims  of  aggression. 

(4)  Retaliation  against  any  instiga¬ 
tor  of  war  who  might  attempt  to 
infringe  the  integrity  of  the 
Soviet  borders. 

The  primary  objective  of  both  the 
British  Empire  and  the  Soviet 
Union  to-day  is  the  maintenance  of 
peace.  Their  material  interests 
clash  at  no  point.  Their  aggregate 
strength  in  resources  and  in  man 
power  is  overwhelming.  And  there 
can  be  little  doubt  that  a  better 
relationship  and  closer  co-operation 
between  the  two  would  contribute 
greatly  to  the  stability  and  security 
of  the  world. 

It  would  seem  that  Mr.  Stalin’s 
speech  provides  at  least  a  basis  for 
discussion. 

Your  obedient  servant, 
Robert  Boothby. 
House  of  Commons,  S.W.i. 

March  15. 

(Letter  to  the  Daily  Telegraph.) 
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In  the  first  place,  were  it  not  for  the  Russian  Revolution, 
there  would  be  no  adult  suffrage  in  this  country  to-day,  there 
would  be  no  more  or  less  universal  eight-hour  day  in  industry, 
the  large  sums  (compared  with  pre-war  days)  now  spent  on 
social  services  would  dwindle  to  a  shadow,  and  even  the 
present  spreading  movement  for  paid  annual  holidays  would 
never  have  come  into  existence.  For  these  and  other  social 
achievements  in  this  country,  gained  in  1918  and  onwards, 
reflect  directly  the  alarm  of  the  rulers  of  this  country  at  the 
knowledge  that  popular  dissatisfaction  looked  to  similar  and 
far  greater  achievements  of  the  Russian  workers,  for  an 
example  and  a  lead.  It  was  the  success  of  the  Russian  workers 
which  “  gave  confidence  to  the  workers  in  other  countries,” 
reports  General  Temperley,  the  official  historian  of  the  Great 
War,  in  discussing  the  world- wide  move  for  better  conditions 
in  1917.  Europe  was  filled  with  the  spirit  of  Revolution,  thanks 
to  the  Russian  example,  and  its  rulers  must  pay  heed  to  the 
people’s  demands,  stated  the  secret  memorandum  presented  by 
Mr.  Lloyd  George  to  the  Allied  statesmen  in  1919,  when  the 
future  of  Europe  was  being  decided. 

Soviet  Russia  has  created  a  kind  of  international  charter 
for  the  people  of  all  countries,  to  which  their  minds  turn  when 
their  rulers  are  in  difficulties.  This  charter  includes  estab¬ 
lishing  the  seven-hour  day  (as  it  is  since  1928)  with  six  hours 
in  the  mines  and  for  youth  under  18,  giving  freedom  of  trade 
union  organisation  in  the  factories,  offices  and  shops,  estab¬ 
lishing  the  minimum  fortnight’s  annual  holiday  with  pay, 
decreeing  equal  pay  for  equal  work  by  men  and  women, 
ensuring  for  women  an  immense  range  of  maternity  facilities 
(from  three  months’  maternity  leave  at  full  pay,  up  to  thousands 
of  kindergartens  for  children  before  school  age) ,  throwing  open 
secondary  education  to  all,  with  the  certainty  of  no  unemploy¬ 
ment  and  whatever  profession  one  wishes  to  choose  thereafter, 
and  giving  the  human  mind — whether  of  the  simplest  worker  or 
peasant,  the  most  remote  villager  or  Eastern  hunter — full 
freedom  to  develop,  to  become  cultivated  and  to  enjoy  a  full 
existence. 


/ 


This  has  been  no  mean  act  of  friendship  for  other  peoples, 
including  those  of  Great  Britain  and  the  British  Empire. 

There  is  a  second  service  which  the  U.S.S.R.  has  rendered 
us  on  a  more  limited  field,  but  none  the  less  important  -that  of 
trade.  The  U.S.S.R.  is  one  of  the  greatest  sources  of  raw 
materials  in  the  world,  particularly  of  timber,  oil,  flax  and 
grain.  Those  who  know  anything  about  these  markets  know 
that  the  U.S.S.R.  supplies  of  oil,  for  example,  have  effectively 
prevented  the  great  oil  trusts  from  holding  up  the  consumer  to 
ransom  :  particularly  important  for  the  millions  who  go  to 
work  by  bus  or  small  car  in  the  mornings.  Soviet  timber 
supplies  have  kept  down  the  price  of  building  materials  to  a 
reasonable  level,  compared  with  what  the  great  rings  would 
have  wished.  It  is  significant  that  important  commercial  rivals 
of  the  U.S.S.R.  supported  the  anti-Soviet  campaigns  of  eight 
to  ten  years  ago,  which  aimed  (unsuccessfully)  at  the  exclusion 
of  Soviet  oil  and  timber  from  the  British  market.  That  was 
their  way  of  seeking  revenge  for  the  refusal  of  the  Soviet  timber 
and  oil  industry  to  join  in  combines  for  the  fleecing  of  the 
British  consumer. 

At  the  same  time,  the  Soviet  producing  interests  have 
never  gone  to  the  other  extreme,  of  trying  to  destroy  the 
market  and  ruin  thousands  of  honest  small  business  people,  by 
indiscriminate  price-cutting — as  they  might  well  have  done, 
taking  a  leaf  out  of  the  individualist  book,  with  all  the  immense 
resources  of  the  Soviet  State  behind  them. 

********* 

This  brings  us  to  the  question  of  trade.  A  great  deal  has 
already  been  said  in  the  press,  and  more  is  likely,  about  the 
working  of  the  Anglo-Soviet  Trade  Agreement  signed  in  1934. 
On  the  insistence  of  the  National  Government,  this  Agreement 
provided  for  a  gradual  “  squeezing  out  ”  of  the  difference 
between  Soviet  payments  to  Great  Britain  and  British  pay¬ 
ments  to  the  U.S.S.R.  The  second  were  roughly  four-fifths  as 
large  again  as  the  first  in  1934  :  by  1938,  they  were  only  to  be 
one- tenth  as  large  again.  That  is  to  say,  Soviet  payments  for 
goods  bought  in  Great  Britain,  for  British  ships  used  to  convey 
Soviet  goods,  for  interest  on  credits,  for  salaries,  rates  and  taxes 
of  Soviet  offices  in  Great  Britain,  and  so  forth,  were  to  be 
almost  equal  to  British  payments  of  the  same  kind  to  the 
U.S.S.R.  Nothing  was  said  about  what  the  U.S.S.R.  was  to 
buy  in  Great  Britain,  and  this  was  natural :  if  the  National 
Government  had  tried  to  lay  it  down  that  only  British  manu¬ 
factures  counted,  and  not  raw  materials  and  foodstuffs 
originating  in  the  Dominions  and  Colonies,  the  merchants 
dealing  with  those  countries  would  have  had  something  to  say. 
Moreover,  the  U.S.S.R.  might  have  demanded  that  the 
Dominions  and  Colonies  take  a  proportionately  larger  quantity 
of  Soviet  goods  and  services. 
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Robert  Boothby,  M.P. 
(Con.) 

I  believe  that  if  we  can  achieve  a 
better  relationship  — -  commercial, 
economic,  and  political — with  the 
Soviet  Union  that  would  do  more 
than  perhaps  any  other  single  thing 
to  strengthen  the  forces  of  the 
democracies  and  what  I  will  call 
the  peace-loving  nations. 

The  Scotsman,  March  6,  1939. 
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The  Rt.  Hon. 

Winston  Churchill,  M.P. 

Soviet  Russia  has  never  made  the 
blunder  of  thinking  the  welfare  of 
its  people  could  be  increased  by 
looting  its  neighbours.  However 
much  one  may  disagree  with  its 
political  and  economic  theories,  it 
has  hitherto  shown  no  trace  of  the 
aggressive  intentions  which  appear 
to  inform  the  three  partners  of  the 
so-called  axis.  If  Russia  were  pre¬ 
pared  to  co-operate  ...  I  would 
welcome  her  assistance  in  maintain¬ 
ing  the  peace  of  the  world. 

Picture  Post,  March  n,  1939. 
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How  has  this  Agreement  worked  out  ?  It  has  worked  out 
in  the  spirit  of  the  title  of  this  pamphlet — the  U.S.S.R.  has 
proved  Britain’s  best  friend.  Soviet  bills  have  invariably  been 
honoured  on  the  nail — which  is  more  than  can  be  said  of  the 
bills  of  most  countries  dealing  with  Great  Britain.  Every  year 
the  U.S.S.R.  has  overpaid  on  its  obligations  under  the  1934 
Treaty  :  during  the  last  five  years,  Soviet  payments,  to  fulfil 
the  proportions  laid  down,  should  have  totalled  £76,000,000, 
whereas  in  fact  they  amounted  to  £94,000,000.  Last  year  alone, 
Soviet  payments  were  £20  •  6  millions  instead  of  £16  •  8  millions, 
which  was  all  the  U.S.S.R.  was  required  to  spend  under  the 
Agreement. 

Some  of  the  Tory  propagandists  complain  that  there  is  an 
adverse  trade  balance  between  the  two  countries,  i.e.  that  the 
U.S.S.R.  buys  less  from  Great  Britain  than  the  latter  buys 
from  the  U.S.S.R.  This  complaint  ignores  the  fact  that,  as 
pointed  out  previously,  the  U.S.S.R.  was  not  asked  to  buy  goods 
in  equal  proportions  to  its  sales.  But  if  it  comes  to  comparing 
trade  balances,  it  is  rather  surprising  that  we  hear  so  much  of 
the  adverse  trade  balance  in  the  case  of  the  U.S.S.R.  (which 
amounted  to  roughly  £34^  millions  during  the  five  years 
1934-8),  and  very  little  of  adverse  trade  balances  with  such 
countries  as  the  U.S.  A. ,  which  in  the  four  years  1934-7  amounted 
to  £244  millions,  the  Argentine  (£129  millions),  Denmark 
(£73  millions) ,  Germany  and  Sweden  (each  £36  millions) ! 

It  is  also  rather  striking  that  in  1938,  a  year  when  trade 
took  a  turn  for  the  worse,  the  U.S.S.R.  was  the  only  one  of  the 
eight  best  European  customers  of  Great  Britain  which  took 
more  British  goods  than  the  previous  year  (practically  double, 
to  be  exact)  instead  of  considerably  less.  This  has  been  shown 
by  figures  published  in  the  Economist  on  February  18. 

Let  us  turn  now  to  the  political  side  of  the  question.  In 
spite  of  continuous  hostile  propaganda,  which  would  be  laugh¬ 
able  by  its  constant  self-exposure  were  it  not  dangerous  by  its 
twenty-one  years’  obstinate  persistence,  the  U.S.S.R.  to-day 
is  the  strongest  military  Power  in  the  world.  It  has  been  able 
to  build  many  thousands  of  aeroplanes  and  tanks,  tens  of 
thousands  of  guns  and  machine-guns,  millions  of  automatic 
rifles  of  the  latest  pattern,  hundreds  of  great  iron,  steel, 
chemical,  engineering  and  other  essential  works,  construct 
immense  fortifications,  railways  and  canals,  and  set  about  the 
building  of  a  powerful  Grand  Fleet — and  all  the  time  raising 
the  standard  of  living  of  its  people,  greatly  increasing  the 
butter  and  meat  and  white  flour,  clothes,  books  and  theatre 
tickets  consumed  per  head  of  its  population.  This  was  because 
of  its  Socialist  system,  which  eliminated  the  waste  of  private 
competition,  and  encouraged  private  initiative  in  the  common 
interest.  This  has  more  than  once  been  admitted,  even  by 
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enlightened  capitalists,  or  by  opponents  of  Communism  for 
Britain,  like  Lord  Passfield.  Hitler  told  Lord  Londonderry 
(as  anyone  can  read  for  himself,  in  the  latter’s  sixpenny  book), 
that  the  U.S.S.R.  has  the  strongest  Army,  Air  Force  and  Tank 
Corps  in  the  world. 

Would  it  not  seem  natural  that,  if  such  a  country  offered 
its  friendship  and  support  to  Great  Britain  in  promoting  inter¬ 
national  peace  and  justice,  and  in  strengthening  the  self- 
defence  of  all  peoples,  great  and  small,  against  a  potential  or 
actual  aggressor,  it  would  deserve  the  title  of  “  Britain's  best 
friend  ”  ?  Well,  this  offer  has  been  made  more  than  once  by 
the  Soviet  Government.  Mr.  Litvinov,  the  Soviet  People’s 
Commissar  for  Foreign  Affairs,  offered  it  again  and  again  at 
Geneva,  during  discussions  on  the  appeals  by  various  weak 
countries  which  in  recent  years  have  fallen  victims  to  the 
aggressor,  when  they  asked  for  the  help  which  Great  Britain 
and  other  large  Powers  promised  them  under  the  League 
Covenant.  This  applies  to  the  appeals  of  Abyssinia  against 
Italian  invasion  (1935),  of  France  against  the  German  militari¬ 
sation  of  the  Rhineland  (1936),  of  Spain  against  German  and 
Italian  invasion  (1936-8),  of  China  against  invasion  by  Japan 
(1937-8).  In  March  1938  and  September  1938  the  U.S.S.R. 
went  even  further.  It  sent  a  note  to  Britain,  France  and  the 
U.S.A.  on  the  first  occasion,  and  made  a  verbal  approach  to 
France  and  Great  Britain  on  the  second,  proposing  joint  con¬ 
sultation  as  to  the  best  practical  means  of  defending  the 
independence  of  Czechoslovakia  and  safeguarding  international 
peace.  All  these  proposals  were,  of  course,  turned  down  by  the 
National  Government.  It  preferred  the  splendid  series  of  acts 
of  “  appeasement,”  buying  further  periods  of  peace  for  Britain 
at  the  expense  of  one  unfortunate  weaker  nation  after  another, 
always  thereby  increasing  the  appetite  of  the  aggressors,  and 
thus  inevitably  bringing  nearer  the  day  when  they  would  cast 
greedy  eyes  at  something  affecting  the  vital  interests  of  Britain 
and  France  themselves. 

Yet  this  record  of  rejected  opportunities,  notwithstanding 
the  gas  clouds  of  anti-Soviet  propaganda  that  accompanied  it, 
should  not  blind  us  to  the  fact  that  those  opportunities  did 
exist,  and  possibly  still  exist. 

********* 

Someone  may  say  :  ‘  ‘  How  can  we  rely  on  Soviet  strength, 
with  all  those  purges  ?  Isn't  Russia  a  broken  reed  ?  ”  To  hear 
some  of  the  anti-Soviet  arguments,  you  might  think  that 
Britain  and  France  had  hastened  to  pour  aeroplanes,  tanks 
and  guns  into  Spain  and  China,  to  help  the  peoples  of 
those  countries  in  their  gallant  struggle  against  immensely 
superior  forces  :  and  that  it  was  the  U.S.S.R.  which  had  been 
found  wanting  at  the  crucial  moment!  To  hear  some  people 
talk,  you  might  think  it  was  the  National  Government  which 


The  Rt.  Hon. 

Winston  Churchill,  M.P. 

1  do  not  think  that  a  specifu 
military  alliance  is  called  for  to  meet 
a  hypothetical  danger,  but  when 
danger  crystallised,  as  it  did  last 
September,  I  am  certainly  of  the 
opinion  that  conversations  between 
the  appropriate  staff  officers  ought 
to  have  been  encouraged  in  order 
to  ascertain  what  degree  of  co¬ 
operation  was  possible,  and  what 
each  would  contribute  to  the 
common  cause  if  the  worst  came  to 
the  worst. 

Picture  Post,  March  11,  1939. 


U.S.S.R. 
Proved  its 
Strength 
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Britain’s 
Chance : 
Take  it ! 


That  Russia’s  military  strength  is 
fully  appreciated  in  Nazi  Germany 
is  proved  by  some  remarkable  ex¬ 
tracts  from  speeches  and  articles  by 
German  military  leaders  recently 
collected  by  the  French  paper 
L’Ordre.  All  agree,  of  course,  that 
the  Red  Army  is  not  only  the 
greatest  in  existence  but  probably 
the  greatest  ever  organised  in  the 
world.  But  according  to  Captain 
von  Zeska,  a  German  staff  officer, 
its  offensive  strength  is  continually 
increasing:  “Without  any  doubt, 
the  Russian  soldier  is  brave,  stub¬ 
born,  and  tenacious.”  Comman¬ 
dant  Schmettel,  of  the  Air  Ministry, 
wrote  that  “  Russia  is  the  only 
country  which  can  remove  its 
armaments  industries  out  of  range 
of  air  raids.”  The  same  writer 
believes  that  in  1940  Russia  will  be 
producing  between  12,000  and 
15,000  aeroplanes  a  year  and  that 
in  the  event  of  war  it  will  be  able  to 
count  upon  an  Air  Force  of  20,000 
planes.  The  Militdr-W ocheriblatt , 
the  organ  of  the  Ministry  of  War, 
stated  that  “  Russia  to-day,  beyond 
all  doubt,  possesses  numerically  the 
largest  Air  Force  in  the  world.” 
The  same  opinion  was  held  by 
Captain  .Fischer  von  Poturzyn,  of 
the  Air  Ministry,  who  added  that 
behind  this  vast  force  stands  “  an 
industry  whose  efficiency,  at  least  in 
this  domain,  is  uncontested.”  The 
official  organ  of  the  German  Navy, 
Nauticus,  stated  that  Russia  pos¬ 
sesses  "the  largest  submarine  fleet 
in  the  world.” 

Manchester  Guardian, 
February  27,  1939. 


had  distinguished  itself  by  protecting  the  lives  of  its  citizens, 
menaced  by  Italian  bombs  or  Japanese  machine-guns,  or  had 
vindicated  the  immunity  from  outrage  which  the  Union  Jack 
is  supposed  to  confer  upon  British  ships  :  and  that  the  Soviet 
Union,  menaced  by  aggression  across  its  borders,  had  timidly 
swallowed  insults,  buried  its  murdered  citizens,  and  said 
nothing  more  about  it — or  sent  a  “  strong  protest  ” ! 

The  realities  are  very  different,  as  everyone  knows.  The 
greatest  help  that  the  people  of  Spain  received  in  their  heroic 
two  and  a  half  years’  struggle  against  Italo-German  invasion, 
Anglo-French  blockade,  and  subsidised  rebellion,  came  from 
the  U.S.S.R.  The  highest  authorities  of  the  Spanish  Republic 
have  publicly  stated  it.  The  only  pity  was  that  the  U.S.S.R.. 
at  such  a  distance,  could  not  do  more.  But  at  the  same  time, 
it  was  the  only  Power  which  was  fulfilling  its  international 
obligations  to  China,  making  China’s  resistance  possible.  The 
official  spokesman  of  China  has  publicly  stated  this  at  the 
League  of  Nations.  And  neither  Germany  nor  Japan,  for  all 
their  tall  talk,  for  all  the  hostility  to  Russia  displayed  by  the 
rulers  of  Britain  and  France,  have  dared  to  attack  the  U.S.S.R. 
in  reprisal — save  for  one  memorable  experience  which  the 
Japanese  had,  on  the  Far-Eastern  borders  of  the  U.S.S.R.,  last 
August.  They  know,  if  other  people  pretend  not  to  know,  that 
the  might  of  Soviet  aeroplanes,  guns  and  infantry  is  a  reality. 
As  for  the  “  purges,”  every  impartial  witness — such  as  foreign 
correspondents  in  the  U.S.S.R. — has  admitted  that,  by  getting 
rid  of  people  who  had  ambitions  to  become  modern  Napoleons, 
or  Russian  Francos,  the  Red  Army  has  been  immensely 
strengthened,  instead  of  being  weakened.  In  any  case,  deeds 
talk  quite  as  well  as  words,  and  the  troops  of  the  Mikado  and 
of  General  Franco  could  give  enquirers  some  enlightenment  on 
this  point. 

*{• 

The  U.S.S.R.  has  more  than  once  held  out  the  hand  of 
friendship  to  Great  Britain.  It  still  does  so.  The  visit  of  a 
British  Minister  to  Moscow  at  the  end  of  March,  in  the  person 
of  Mr.  Hudson,  might  become  the  occasion  for  taking  that 
hand,  and  thereby  ensuring  for  Britain  the  support  of  the  most 
powerful  State  in  Europe,  possibly  in  the  world,  for  the  ends  of 
peace,  prosperity  and  self-defence.  But  there  is  a  danger  that 
it  will  be  used  for  quite  a  different  purpose.  There  are  rumours 
that  the  question  of  British  claims  on  Russia,  for  the  Tsarist 
debts  and  the  factories  taken  over  by  the  Soviet  people,  is  to 
be  dragged  out  at  a  suitable  moment.  This  would  imply  that 
sending  Mr.  Hudson  to  Moscow  had  no  serious  purpose,  so  far 
as  improving  Anglo-Soviet  relations  is  concerned  ;  and  rather 
that  it  was  merely  a  manoeuvre,  to  keep  people  quiet  while, 
behind  the  scenes,  the  negotiations  for  a  deal  with  Hitler  and 
Mussolini,  at  someone  else’s  expense,  go  on.  For  let  there  be  no 
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confusion  on  this.  Peaceful  co-existence  with  Hitler  and 
Mussolini  means  either  that  their  appetites  have  to  be  firmly 
restrained  and  kept  under  control,  not  to  say  discouraged  :  or 
else  that  those  appetites  have  to  be  supplied  with  new  victims. 
There  is  no  way  of  supplying  them  with  new  victims,  given  the 
strength  they  have  already  achieved,  thanks  to  Mr.  Chamber¬ 
lain’s  co-operation,  except  by  still  further  isolating  Great 
Britain  and  frightening  off  or  disgusting  potential  friends. 
There  is  no  way,  on  the  other  hand,  of  restraining  the  appetites 
of  the  aggressors  without  co-operating  with  the  U.S.S.R. 
Britain  and  France  alone  are  not  strong  enough  to  do  it  ;  and 
the  U.S.A.  will  never  commit  itself,  so  long  as  there  is  the  least 
doubt  as  to  whether  Biitain  means  business. 

In  the  interests  of  universal  security,  of  peace  and  quiet 
in  the  world,  of  an  opportunity  to  stop  the  massacres  of 
innocent  people  which  have  already  dragged  five  hundred 
millions  of  the  world's  population  into  the  fiery  ordeal  of  war, 
the  people  of  Britain  should  insist  on  taking  the  hand  of 
friendship  offered  by  the  U.S.S.R. 


STALIN  LOOKS  AT  THE  WORLD 


The  war  has  created  a  new  situation  with  regard  to  the 
relations  between  countries.  It  has  enveloped  them  in  an 
atmosphere  of  alarm  and  uncertainty.  By  undermining  the 
post-war  peace  regime  and  overriding  the  elementary  principles 
of  international  law,  it  has  cast  doubt  on  the  value  of  interna¬ 
tional  treaties  and  obligations.  Pacifism  and  disarmament 
schemes  are  dead  and  buried.  Feverish  arming  has  taken  their 
place.  Everybody  is  arming,  small  states  and  big  states, 
including  those,  and  primarily  those,  which  practise  the  policy 
of  non-intervention.  Nobody  believes  any  longer  in  the 
unctuous  speeches  which  claim  that  the  Munich  concessions 
to  the  aggressors  and  the  Munich  agreement  opened  a  new  era 
of  “  appeasement.”  They  are  disbelieved  even  by  the  signa¬ 
tories  to  the  Munich  agreement,  England  and  France,  who  are 
increasing  their  armaments  no  less  than  other  countries. 

Naturally,  the  U.S.S.R.  could  not  ignore  these  ominous 
events.  There  is  no  doubt  that  any  war,  however  small,  started 
by  the  aggressors  in  any  remote  corner  of  the  world  constitutes 
a  danger  to  the  peaceable  countries.  All  the  more  serious  then 
is  the  danger  arising  from  the  new  imperialist  war,  which  has 
already  drawn  into  its  orbit  over  500  million  people  in  Asia, 
Africa  and  Europe.  In  view  of  this,  while  our  country  is  un¬ 
swervingly  pursuing  a  policy  of  preserving  peace,  it  is,  at  the 
same  time,  doing  a  great  deal  to  increase  the  preparedness  of 
our  Red  Army  and  our  Red  Navy. 


Speech  to  Soviet 
Communist 
Congress 
March,  1939 
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Stalin  Speaks 


Basic  Law  of 
the  U.S.S.R. 

Article  u.  The  economic  life  of 
the  U.S.S.R.  is  directed  and  deter¬ 
mined  by  the  national  economic 
plan  for  the  purposes  ...  of 
strengthening  the  independence  of 
the  U.S.S.R.  and  its  defence 
capacity. 

Article  133.  The  defence  of  the 
fatherland  is  the  sacred  duty  of 
every  citizen  of  the  U.S.S.R. 


At  the  same  time,  in  order  to  strengthen  its  international 
position,  the  Soviet  Union  decided  to  take  certain  other  steps. 
At  the  end  of  1934  our  country  joined  the  League  of  Nations, 
considering  that  despite  its  weakness  the  League  might 
nevertheless  serve  as  a  place  where  aggressors  can  be  exposed, 
and  as  a  certain  instrument  of  peace,  however  feeble,  that 
might  hinder  the  outbreak  of  war.  The  Soviet  Union  considers 
that  in  alarming  times  like  these  even  so  weak  an  international 
organisation  as  the  League  of  Nations  should  not  be  ignored. 
In  May  1935  a  treaty  of  mutual  assistance  against  possible 
attack  by  aggressors  was  signed  between  France  and  the  Soviet 
Union.  A  similar  treaty  was  simultaneously  concluded  with 
Czechoslovakia.  In  March  1936  the  Soviet  Union  concluded 
a  treaty  of  mutual  assistance  with  the  Mongolian  People's 
Republic.  In  August  1937  the  Soviet  Union  concluded  a  pact 
of  non-aggression  with  the  Chinese  Republic. 

It  was  in  such  difficult  international  conditions  that  the 
Soviet  Union  pursued  its  foreign  policy  of  upholding  the  cause 
of  peace. 

The  foreign  policy  of  the  Soviet  Union  is  clear  and  explicit : 

1.  We  stand  for  peace  and  the  strengthening  of  business 
relations  with  all  countries.  That  is  our  position  ;  and  we  shall 
adhere  to  this  position  as  long  as  these  countries  maintain  like 
relations  with  the  Soviet  Union,  and  as  long  as  they  make  no 
attempt  to  trespass  on  the  interests  of  our  country. 

2.  We  stand  for  peaceful,  close  and  friendly  relations  with 
all  the  neighbouring  countries  which  have  common  frontiers 
with  the  U.S.S.R.  That  is  our  position  ;  and  we  shall  adhere 
to  this  position  as  long  as  these  countries  maintain  like 
relations  with  the  Soviet  Union,  and  as  long  as  they  make  no 
attempt  to  trespass,  directly  or  indirectly,  on  the  integrity  and 
inviolability  of  the  frontiers  of  the  Soviet  State. 

3.  We  stand  for  the  support  of  nations  which  are  the  victims 
of  aggression  and  are  fighting  for  the  independence  of  their 
country. 

4.  We  are  not  afraid  of  the  threats  of  aggressors  and  are 
ready  to  deal  a  double  blow  for  every  blow  delivered  by 
instigators  of  war  who  attempt  to  violate  the  Soviet  borders. 

Such  is  the  foreign  policy  of  the  Soviet  Union. 

In  its  foreign  policy  the  Soviet  Union  relies  upon  : 

1.  Its  growing  economic,  political  and  cultural  might. 

2.  The  moral  and  political  unity  of  our  Soviet  society. 

3.  The  mutual  friendship  of  the  nations  of  our  country. 
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4.  Its  Red  Army  and  Red  Navy. 

5.  Its  policy  of  peace. 

6.  The  moral  support  of  the  working  people  of  all  countries 
who  are  vitally  concerned  in  the  preservation  of  peace. 

7.  The  good  sense  of  the  countries  which  for  one  reason  or 
another  have  no  interest  in  the  violation  of  peace. 

********* 


A  Red  Army  infantry  corps  consists  of  about  60,000  men 
with  a  corresponding  number  of  artillery  pieces,  tanks  and 
other  weapons.  A  single  volley  from  the  entire  artillery  of  a 
French  infantry  corps  consisting  of  three  divisions  weighs 
6,373  kilograms.  A  volley  of  artillery  in  a  Red  Army  infantry 
corps  weighs  7,136  kgs.  A  French  corps  can  realise  51,462  kgs. 
of  shell  fire  a  minute t  a  German  corps  48,769  kgs.,  and  a 
Soviet  infantry  corps  can  discharge  66,605  kgs.  a  minute.  If 
we  add  to  the  artillery  fire  per  minute,  also  the  weight  of  the 
shells,  mines,  grenades  and  bullets,  we  find  that  a  French  corps 
fires  60,981  kgs.  per  minute,  a  German  corps  59,509  kgs.  per 
minute,  and  a  Soviet  infantry  corps  fires  78,932  kgs.  per 
minute. 

The  number  of  tanks  has  increased  by  191  per  cent.  The 
number  of  armoured  cars  has  increased  seven  and  a  half  times. 
There  has  been  a  marked  change  in  the  equipment  of  tank 
units,  particularly  as  regards  their  artillery  equipment.  If  we 
take  one  volley  of  all  types  of  guns  mounted  on  tanks  and 
armoured  cars  in  1934  to  equal  100,  in  1939  one  volley  equals 
393- 

If  in  1934  firing-power  per  minute  of  our  entire  tank  fleet 
equalled  100,  it  has  grown  to  334  in  1939.  Light  artillery, 
excluding  anti-tank  and  close-support  artillery,  has  increased 
34  per  cent.  Medium  artillery  has  increased -by  26  per  cent. 
Heavy  artillery  has  increased  by  85  per  cent.  Anti-aircraft 
artillery  has  increased  by  169  per  cent. 

Horse-power  increased  213  per  cent,  over  that  of  five  years 
ago.  The  speed  of  our  chaser  planes  has  increased  by  56-6  per 
cent.,  and  their  ceiling  by  21-5  per  cent.  The  speed  of  our 
close-range  bombers  increased  by  88  per  cent.,  their  ceiling 
by  83  per  cent.,  their  range  by  50  per  cent.  The  speed  of  our 
scouting  and  combat  planes  has  increased  from  10 -6  per  cent, 
to  20-6  per  cent.  In  1934  our  whole  air  force  could  lift  2,000 
tons  of  aero-bombs  in  one  flight.  Now  its  lifting  capacity  has 
increased  by  208  per  cent. 


Stalin  Speaks 


Voroshilov 
Says  Why 
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Litvinov  told 
Germany  after 
Occupation  of 
Czecho¬ 
slovakia 

that 


In  the  absence  of  any  ex¬ 
pression  of  the  will  of  the  Czech 
people,  the  occupation  of  the 
Czech  provinces  by  German 
troops  and  the  subsequent 
actions  of  the  German  Govern¬ 
ment  cannot  but  be  considered 
as  arbitrary,  violent,  and 
aggressive. 
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Soviet  Minister  for  Foreign 
Affairs 


“  Gross  Invasion  ” 

The  above  remarks  also  refer  in  their  entirety  to  the  change 
in  the  status  of  Slovakia,  subordinating  the  latter  to  the  German 
Empire,  which  was  not  justified  by  any  expression  of  the  will 
of  the  Slovak  people. 

The  actions  of  the  German  Government  served  as  a  signal 
for  the  gross  invasion  of  Carpatho-Ukraine  [Ruthenia]  by 
Hungarian  troops  and  for  the  violation  of  the  elementary 
rights  of  its  population. 

In  view  of  the  above,  the  Soviet  Government  cannot 
recognise  the  inclusion  of  the  Czech  provinces  and  also,  in 
one  form  or  other,  of  Slovakia  in  the  German  Empire  to  be 
legitimate  and  in  conformity  with  the  generally  accepted 
standards  of  international  law  and  justice  or  the  principle  of 
‘self-determination  of  nations. 

In  the  opinion  of  the  Soviet  Government,  the  actions  of 
the  German  Government,  far  from  eliminating  any  danger  to 
universal  peace,  have  on  the  contrary  created  and  enhanced 
such  danger,  violated  political  stability  in  Central  Europe, 
increased  the  elements  of  alarm  already  previously  created  in 
Europe  and  dealt  a  fresh  blow  to  the  feeling  of  security  of  the 
peoples. 


And  the  Need  is  Greater  Now 


Writing  in  the  News  Chronicle  on  March  Mr. 
Vernon  Bartlett,  M  l'.,  said 

“  The  publication  of  an  anodyne  declaration 
in  a  day  or  two  would  be  a  poor  substitute  for 
the  conference  of  foreign  ministers  suggested  by 
the  Russian  Government.” 

Vet  that  is  what  has  happened.  The  realistic  proposal 
of  the  Soviet  Government  for  a  Nine-Power  Confer¬ 
ence  to  formulate  definite  plans  to  resist  aggression 
has  been  turned  down  by  the  British  Government  on 
the  grounds  that  it  would  take  too  long,  and  in  its 
place  the  British  Government  has  proposed  a  declara¬ 
tion  that  in  the  event  of  further  aggression  all  the 
signatories  shall  meet  together  to  discuss  what  to  do 
about  it. 

Quite  naturally  countries  which  are  in  daily  fear  of 
invasion-  a  fear  not  lessened  by  the  seizure  of  Memel 
and  the  threats  to  Lithuania  which,  by  the  time  this 
pamphlet  appears,  may  have  ripened  into  actual 
annexation— do  not  find  this  very  reassuring.  Such 
pledges  to  meet  and  discuss  the  situation  are  already 
contained  in  the  Covenant  of  the  League  of  Nations 
and  in  the  Kellogg-Briand  Pact,  and  have  not  been 
notably  helpful  up  to  date. 

Nevertheless  the  Soviet  Government  has  agreed  to 
sign  this  declaration  with  Britain  and  France,  and 
such  of  the  minor  powers  as  are  willing  to  do  so.  They 
do  so  because  their  consistent  policy  has  been,  and  is, 
to  leave  nothing,  however  small,  undone  which  shall 
help  the  cause  of  peace  and  put  obstacles  in  the  way 
of  the  aggressor.  But  the  fact  still  remains  that  only  a 
conference  such  as  that  suggested  by  the  Soviet 
Government,  at  which  concrete  political  and  military 
arrangements  can  be  worked,  is  likely  to  cause  the 
Fascist  powers  to  pause  in  their  predatory  path.  In 
these  circumstances  it  should  be  realised  that  it  is 
Great  Britain,  not  the  U.S.S.R.,  which  stands  to  gain 
most  from  any  arrangement  between  the  two  countries. 
There  has  always  been  a  strong  section  of  the  British 
governing  circles  whose  ambition  has  been  to  isolate 
the  Soviet  Union  and  to  encourage  Germany  to  attack 
it. 

But  it  must  be  remembered  that  if  the  Soviet  Union 
is  isolated  in  the  east,  Britain  and  France  immediately 
become  isolated  in  the  west,  and  that  Britain  and 
France  are  immensely  more  vulnerable  than  the  Soviet 
Union.  The  day  that  the  democracies  of  the  west  cut 
themselves  off  irrevocably  from  the  great  Socialist 
Power  in  the  east  is  the  day  that  Hitler  opens  his 
offensive  against  the  west. 

That  fact  is  beginning  to  sink  into  the  consciousness 
of  many  important  people  in  Great  Britain  who  hither¬ 
to  have  made  anti-Soviet  hostility  the  keynote  of  their 
activities.  A  typical  case  is  that  of  Commander  Bower, 


a  Conservative  M  l’,  of  the  extreme  Right,  who  in  the 
House  of  Commons  debate  on  March  15  said  : 

"If  we  are  to  get  the  freedom-loving  nations 
together  there  are  many  of  us  on  this  side  who  will 
have  to  do  violence  to  our  opinions  because  we  shal  1 
have  to  bring  into  that  orbit  Soviet  Russia.” 

The  Soviet  Union  has  the  strongest  army  in  the 
world  and  the  strongest  air  force.  Its  navy  lags  behind 
the  other  two  defensive  force^  but  in  one  very  im¬ 
portant  naval  department,  that  of  submarines,  the 
Soviet  Union  again  leads  the  world.  As  to  equipment 
and  personnel,  the  amazing  feats  of  Soviet  airmen  in 
recent  years  affords  a  criterion  that  in  this  service  the 
Soviet  Union  need  no  more  fear  a  qualitative  com¬ 
parison  than  a  quantitative  one.  And  there  is  no 
reason  to  believe  that  the  men  or  the  equipment  of 
the  army  and  navy  lag  behind.  The  opinion  of  all 
foreign  military  observers  who  have  had  a  chance  to 
judge  is  that  Soviet  men  and  guns  are  second  to  none. 
Certain  it  is  that  no  army  in  the  world  has  so  great  a 
degree  of  mechanisation. 

Soviet  industry  to-day  has  reached  a  state  where  it 
can  guarantee  continual  supplies  and  the  vastness  of 
the  country  enables  many  of  the  most  important 
industries  to  be  located  more  than  a  thousand  miles 
from  the  nearest  frontier — that  is  where  they  will  be 
entirely  immune  from  enemy  attack.  That  is  an  im¬ 
portant  factor  that  has  to  be  contrasted  with  the 
extremely  vulnerable  position  of  Britain  and  France. 

Behind  the  lines  there  is  in  the  U.S.S.R.  a  popula¬ 
tion  which  stands  solidly  with  its  Government,  be¬ 
cause  that  Government  has  given  proof  of  its  ability 
to  lead  them  forward  to  an  ever  more  prosperous 
existence,  and  because  they  have  been  educated  to 
understand  the  true  facts  of  the  international  situa¬ 
tion. 

The  question  of  the  future  relations  of  our  country 
with  the  U.S.S.R.  is  one  of  the  utmost  importance  to 
all  Britons,  for  on  it  most  qjjobably-xi^pejxdsj-be- £a.te_ 
of  all  our  liberties.  At  the  moment  those  who  were  the 
most  pronounced  enemies  of  the  U.S.S.R.  are  cooing 
their  friendship  to  it.  But  it  must  not  be  forgotten 
that  there  are  some  in  Government  circles  who  do  so 
only  because  of  the  terrific  pressure  of  public  opinion 
to  which  they  are  being,  subjected,  and  that  these 
people  are  prepared  to  see  the  British  Empire  brought 
down  in  ruins' rather  than  strengthen  the  democratic 
forces  of  the  peace-loving  peoples  against  the  war 
threats  of  reaction. 

Bring  pressure  to  bear  on  your  Member  of  Parlia¬ 
ment  to  demand  the  opening  of  negotiations  with  the 
U.S.S.R.  for  the  signing  of  a  defensive  Pact,  into 
which  all  the  other  democracies  would  be  free  to  enter, 
because  the  people  of  Britain  have  great  need  of  the 
Soviet  Union  at  the  present  day. 
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THE  RUSSIA  TO-DAY  SOCIETY 

exists 

#  to  obtain  support  for  a  policy  of  the  closest 
collaboration  between  the  peoples  of  Britain 
and  the  U.S.S.R.  for  the  defence  of  peace 
and  democracy  against  aggression. 

•  to  make  known  to  the  people  of  Britain  the 
facts  about  the  Soviet  Union  ; 

Publishes  Russia  To-day — 16  pp.  monthly 
illustrated  magazine  ; 

Issues  Pamphlets— e.g.,  “  Russia  and  the 
Crisis  ”  ; 

Organises  Meetings,  Lectures,  etc.  ; 

Issues  a  daily  Press  Service  ; 

Supplies  Soviet  Periodicals  and  books  ; 
Supplies  information  relating  to  all 
aspects  of  Soviet  Life  and  Work  ; 
Supplies  speakers  to  all  organisations  ; 
Assists  Local  Groups  of  readers  and  sup¬ 
porters. 

Membership  of  the  Society  is  open  to  any  person 
over  the  age  of  sixteen  years  and  we  cordially 
invite  you  to  assist  in  our  work  by  taking  out  one 
or  more  shares. 

RUSSIA  TO-DAY  SOCIETY  LIMITED, 
8  Red  Lion  Square,  W.C.i. 
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I  enclose . in  payment  Address  . * . 

of  the  full  amount  thereof. 
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